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which showed that the condition of the poor slaves in the
islands had been their first care for a number of years. Against
all this he contrasted, with rhetorical exaggeration, the attack
which had been made upon them by the Standard. " The issue
in this case/3 he said, " is whether it is true to say that, when
once the knowledge was brought home to my clients, they
did nothing,.. . The defence is, in essence, that the plaintiffs
are a lot of canting hypocrites." He urged that the defendants
had first alleged that Messrs, Cadbury had done nothing,
and then that they had done a great deal, but that all that
they had done was a mere pretence.
When Rufus Isaacs finished his opening speech, there was
cheering in Court, and the hopes of the defendants seemed
to have become forlorn, especially as the Standard had un-
doubtedly sneered a short while before at Mr. W. A. Cadbury
for making any effort at all to interfere in the affairs of the
islands. Mr. Cadbury was clearly an upright and honourable
man who had made this matter his first care, and he had been
hypocritically attacked by a newspaper of opposed political
views, Mr. Cadbury's evidence lasted three days, and he was
subjected to one of the most rigorous cross-examinations of
Carson's career. But immense prestige had gathered round
Carson since the trial of Oscar Wilde. He was recognised as
one of the leaders of the country, and his personality itself
carried a sometimes decisive weight in a Court of Law.
When a decision had been taken by his client or his client's
adversary of which two views might legitimately be taken,
he had a marvellous power of enlisting the opinion and the
prejudices of the jury heavily on the side of his own client
The old Irish wig and gown were very torn and ragged now,
but somehow, when Carson stalked in, he seemed to fill the
Court and dwarf every other personality in it. He could not
make a gesture without dignity, or utter a word without
weight. Devices which in others would have seemed trite
or pretentious were endowed with originality and grace
when he applied them. Even the handsome Judge in his
scarlet and ermine, sitting above him on the Bench, seemed
to lose in importance and stature. And his questions were
indeed sometimes so terrifying that not only the witness,